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ESP TESTS WITH EROTIC SYMBOLS 
By G. W. Fisk anp D. J. WEST, M.B., D.P.M. 


HIS report concerns an exploratory investigation that arose out 
the S.P.R. Home-testing Experiments in 1950. One of the 
ibjects who took part in that series was a young man, K.G. 
seudo-initials). He lived only a short distance away from 
.W.F. and called several times and offered to take p&rt in any 
sts that G.W.F. cared to plan. G.W.F. tested him in both 
ESP and DT trials with the standard ESP cards but his scores 
ere close to chance expectation. However, G.W.F. noticed that 
these trials K.G. showed a preference for circle and cross which 
> called more often than the other three symbols. After some 
ank talks with G.W.F., K.G. explained that the two patterns 
oss and circle carried a strong emotional content for him, symbol- 
ing the male and female genital organs respectively. 

This discovery gave G.W.F. the idea of devising some ESP 
sts to see whether, in his case, distinctive erotic symbolism in the 
rgets would have any effect on the rate of scoring. Accordingly 
» prepared a special pack of ESP cards in which the cross and 
rcle symbols were covered by erotic pictures, male and female 
spectively. (The pictures were cuttings from La Vie Parisienne 
id similar journals.) The pack was for G.W.F.’s use as agent. 
fter the first two or three runs he dispensed with the special 
ick and whenever cross or circle appeared simply remembered in 
s mind the corresponding pictures. K.G., however, had copies of 
e erotic pictures before him throughout the tests, and was not 
ld that G.W.F. was using only the symbols. 

The conditions of the tests were as follows. The subject sat at 
table in G.W.F.’s study with five cards in front of him, namely 
e star, square, and waves from the ordinary ESP pack and the 
ale and female picture cards. G.W.F., acting as agent and 
corder, sat at a table in the adjoining room out of sight of the 
bject. By leaning sideways he could, however, see the subject 
A I 
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through the open doorway between the two rooms. ‘The subject 
sat with his back to this doorway. 

G.W.F. shuffled the target pack by hand, turned over the top 
card, recorded what it was, and signalled to the subject to begin 
calling by pressing a clicker. When the subject made his call, 
G.W.F. wrote it down, then turned over the next card, recorded 
it, and pressed the clicker again, and so on through the run of 
twenty-five cards. The conditions were probably adequate so far 
as shielding from sensory clues was concerned, but made no 
provision against possible errors of recording. However, it is un- 
likely that any significant errors took place, for the subject made 
his calls very slowly at the rate of about one in 10 or 15 seconds, 
and G.W.F. was practised in the technique of ESP tests. 

K.G. completed two runs in each of the first three sessions, one 
full run and one of 15 calls only in the fourth session, and one run 
each in the fifth and sixth sessions: a total of 240 calls in all. 
Copies of the record sheets for each of the ten runs are given in the 
Appendix. After the sixth session the experiment came to an end 
because K.G. was called up for military service. The scores are 
summarised in Table I. (The displacement scores are given for 
the sake of completeness, although they were uniformly in- 
significant.) 


TABLE I 
Date : Hits 
(1950) Run No. Trials = : rs 

Apr 14 I 25 5 8 2 

2 25 3 9 4 

18 5 25 4 12 6 

4 25 4 7 5 

24. : 25 7 5 4 

25 5 8 

May 4 7 25 3 $ 3 

8 15 Se 3 

8 9 25 8 3 2 

= tO 25 6 8 6 

240 45 69 43 
SeS6—6e—6——S———S 

C.E 
. 46 48 6 
wal 1. +21 = 
P 3°39 
0°0007 


ee gave a distinctly significant excess of correct calls over 
chance expectation. (Odds against chance are approximately 
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oo to one.) A breakdown into the five different target symbols 
aowed that the deviation was due entirely to an excess of correct 
alls on the male ($) and female (2) pictures, the other target symbols 


wing only chance results. 
‘TABLES IL 
Hits PER TARGET SYMBOL 
!Symbol- — - Q 3 Ses ‘\ 
| No. of Targets 48 49 47 48 48 
| No. of Hits - 22 17 9 II 10 
'C.E. ~ - 9°6 9°8 9°4 9°6 9°6 
Dev. - - +124 +7°2, -0'4 +1°4 +074 
{§.D. - - 277 2:800 
ip = = 4°47 2°57 
Equivalent More than Approx- 
odds 100,000 to I 100 to I 
against against 


The difference in the proportion of hits on the erotic and neutral 
argets is clearly significant. ‘The ‘Chi-square’ lay-outshown in 
“able III demonstrates the subject’s striking ability to distinguish 
setween the erotic and neutral targets, and Table IV shows that 
m the erotic targets themselves he differentiated successfully 
setween male and female. 


TABLE III 


Sulject’s Calls Targets 
Erotic Symbol Neutral Symbol 


Erotic Symbol 58 48 106 
‘| Neutral Symbol 39 95 134 


97 143 240 


x*=16:12 P<o-001 Equivalent odds: more than 1,000 to 1 against 


TaBLe IV 
Subject’s Calls Targets 
Male Symbol Female Symbol 
Male Symbol ae II 28 
Female Symbol 8 22 30 
25 33 58 


x? =6°85 P<o-or Equivalent odds : more than 100 to 1 against 
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The results present several points of interest. They suggest that 
the use of target symbols carrying strong emotional associations 
may promote success in ESP trials with subjects who are other- 
wise unsuccessful. In this particular case erotic content was the 
emotional topic, but other topics may be found to operate effec- 
tively with other subjects. G.W.F. had noted in a previous case, 
where the subject had deep religious feelings, that the symbol of 
the cross was of special emotional importance. Unfortunately, the 
subject’s feelings caused her to avoid all calls on the significant 
symbol, so we do not know in her case whether the cross would 
have evoked her ESP ability. Possibly symbols could be specially 
designed to match the emotional complexes of other subjects. An 
attempt to use symbols corresponding with the subject’s chief 
interests might also be worth making. For example, with 
musicians the symbols might include, say, the clef or other signs 
used in musical notation. 

In the case of the subject K.G., other complicating factors were 
present. He was in a state of psychological conflict over sexual 
matters. He confessed to G.W.K. that he had taken to homo- 
sexual practices which he found both more enjoyable and easier to 
obtain than intercourse with women. But he was very unhappy 
about it, and concerned in particular with the effect on his physical 
health and whether eventually he would be able to marry. Under 
these circumstances, symbols representing masculinity or femin- 
inity had greater significance to this man than mere erotic content ; 
they also stood for the conflict uppermost in his mind. It is of 
interest, therefore, that although he professed less erotic interest 
in the female pictures than in the male ones, they both made 
successful ESP targets. It is also interesting to know that at one 
stage the subject explained that one of the ‘neutral’ symbols, the 
wavy lines, also had an erotic significance in his mind, representing 
the pubic hair of either sex. But this symbol was not specifically 
masculine or feminine, and it did not make a successful ESP 
target. ‘The success of the ‘erotic’ targets in this experiment may 
be due less to their eroticism than to their significance in the 
context of the subject’s psychological conflicts. 

_These experiments came to an end when the subject left the 
district, but, incomplete and exploratory as they were, it has been 
decided to publish the results in the hope of stimulating further 
research on similar lines. Freud himself was the first to suggest 
that repressed emotional complexes provide good material for 


telepathy. This investigation may lead to experimental confirma- 
tion of his contention. 
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THE PK MECHANISM 
By CARROLL B. NASH 


Tuat the score in PK tests has not been less with heavier dice 
(5, 8), with a greater number of dice per roll (7, 21), or with a 
greater distance between subject and dice (12, 15) is prima facie 
evidence that PK is not a physical force (19). The assumption 
that, if PK were a physical force, it would be less effective with 
heavier dice is not true, however, if, as may be the case, PK is 
effective only when the die is in an unstable equilibrium, i.e. poised 
on one of its edges or corners. In this case, the weight of the die 
would be irrelevant. 

That the score has not been less in tests with a greater number of 
dice per roll seems to indicate that a greater number of dice per 
roll was influenced by PK in these experiments than in tests with 
fewer dice. However, this would be true only if the score were 
sufficient to require PK effects on more than one die per roll, and 
this is not the case. In experiments with 96 dice per roll, the 
greatest mean number of hits for any of the experimental condi- 
tions was 17:92 (22). As 16 hits is the mean expectancy for 96 
dice per roll, this seems to indicate that an average of 1-92 dice per 
roll was influenced by PK. However, in this and in the other 
reported experiments with a high enough score to provide prima 
facie evidence of PK effects on more than one die per roll (20, 21, 
22), the score could have been affected by dice bias, as all throws 
were made for the six face. This is not to say that PK was not 
manifested in these experiments, but that they fail to provide 
evidence of a PK effect on more than one die per roll. 

Although not pertinent to the question of whether P K conforms 
to physical laws, it may be of interest to consider whether there 
are any experiments that provide evidence of PK effects on more 
than one die per roll. The significant results obtained in experi- 
ments with combination targets such as sevens, high dice and 
low dice (17, 18, 23) do not indicate that more than one die per 
roll was influenced by PK, as a target hit could have been 
produced by a PK effect on a single die. For example, if the 
terminal uppermost face of one die was by chance a two, the other 
die could be influenced by PK to have a terminal uppermost face 
of five (for sevens), of six (for high dice) or of four (for low dice). 
Nor does the experiment for simultaneous high and low aim (6) 
indicate that more than one die per roll was influenced by PK, as 
a high score could have been produced by PK on the high-aim 
dice in rolls where the score on the low-aim dice was randomly 
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yw, and vice versa. As yet, there appears to be no experimental 
vidence of a PK effect on more than one die per trial. 

The assumption that, if PK were a physical force, it would be 
ss effective with greater distance between subject and die has 
een questioned on the basis that all physical forces do not obey 
1e inverse square law of decline of effect with distance (9). Of 
reater significance, perhaps, is the fact that the distance of thirty 
set between subject and dice, which is the maximum reported, 
1ay not be sufficient to be critical. 

Although the above considered characteristics of the results of 
K tests do not indicate PK to be nonphysical, the results of 
‘SP tests suggest that it is. The phenomena of ESP at a great 
istance, of clairvoyance and of Precognition indicate that ESP 
; nonphysical, and, because of the close relationship between PK 
nd ESP (16), one might expect that PK would also be non- 
hysical. The relationship between ESP and PK may consist of 
reir being two aspects of the same psycho-physical interaction 
(9g), or it may be one of identification between cognition and 
onation (11). Parenthetically, the relationship suggests: that, if 
de unconscious mind is omniscient, it is also omnipotent. 

If PK is nonphysical, how can it produce a physical effect, as it 
oes, on a randomly moving molar body? The uncertainty prin- 
iple may provide a means whereby a nonphysical P K could direct 
he movement of a microscopic particle (4). In turn, the move- 
rent of a microscopic particle could influence a randomly moving 
10lar body such as a rolling die, since the direction of a minute 
mount of energy in the optimum way at the optimum instant 
ould shift a tumbling die from one causal track to another (10). 

Whether or not PK is physical, if it works by shifting a body 
rom one causal track to another, the effect either of a favorable 
ausal track to which the body is shifted or of an unfavorable causal 
rack from which the body is shifted must be either precognized 
r successfully predicted. Because prediction such as this would 
resumably require the use of psi to be successful, the alternative 
1eans of determining the favorability of a causal track are judged 
) be Precognition and psi-prediction.?_ As Precognition, when it 
ccurs, can be more (but never less) effective than psi-prediction 

1Of the various manifestations of ESP, PK may be most closely 
slated to Precognition because PK is an influence directed to pro- 
uce a future effect. This is indicated by the fact that although the 
fluence of PK presumably takes place while the body is still in motion 
2K has not been demonstrated on a stationary body), its effect is not 
eterminable until that future time at which the body has come to rest. 

2 Psi-prediction is prediction with the use of psi faculties other than 
recognition (14). 3 
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and as there is no indication that its frequency of occurrence or its 
availability are less than those of other forms of psi, Precognition 
rather than psi-prediction may be the means by which the 
favorability of a causal track is generally determined. In any case, 
Precognition must be considered as a possible means of determin- 
ing the favorability of the causal track of a randomly moving body. 

Precognition of the effect of a causal track to which the body 
might be shifted would be cognition of the effect of a possible 
future cause. This hypothetical phenomenon was termed possi- 
bility-Precognition and was considered to be theoretically un- 
tenable because it appears impossible to know that a cause will 
produce a particular effect unless that cause and its effect will 
eventually occur (13). Precognition of the effect of the causal 
track from which the body may be shifted has, on the other hand, 
some evidence in its support. That there may be Precognition 
of events that do not transpire is suggested by dreams in which an 
event has been foretold which apparently would have happend 
but was prevented because the dreamer acted on the warning of 
the dream (1). 

If the effect of the causal track of a body is precognized and 
then changed, the question arises of how an event can be pre- 
cognized if it has at no time a real existence. The answer may be 
that precognizable events have a present existence by virtue of a 
fourth dimension which makes their Precognitiom and, conse- 
quently, their intervention possible (3). On the basis of this 
hypothesis, the events at any future moment of fourth-dimen- 
sional or spatial time would undergo change with the passage of 
ordinary or temporal time because of acts of intervention. Thus, 
Precognition experiments would be expected to have lower scores 
the longer the interval between the Precognition and the pre- 
cognized event, as the longer the interval the greater would be the 
probability of intervention. This expectation appears to be ful- 
filled in tests of the outcome of precognitive dreams, the number 
of precognitions being greatest on the day following the dream 
and falling off rapidly thereafter (2). 

_ There appears to be a contradication between the exercise of 
intervention by means of the principle of uncertainty and the 
conditional determinism that is postulated in the above hypo- 
thesis of Precognition. However, the principal of uncertainty 
does not postulate that events are undetermined but that they are 
undeterminable, i.e. their determination cannot be measured with 
a degree of accuracy exceeding the limits of Planck’s constant. 
Physically determined events may be alterable, within these 
limits, by a nonphysical PK. 

10 
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ANTOINE RICHARD’S GARDEN 
A Postscript TO ‘AN ADVENTURE’ 
A Supplementary Note 
By G. W. LAMBERT, C.B. 


Suor Ly after the publication of the concluding part of my paper 
on the above subject in the fournal for March-April 1954 (37, 266- 
79), I received from Monsieur M. Dayet, a French member of the 
Society, an account of a second ‘Adventure’ in the Garden of the 
Petit Trianon which took place in 1928. The percipients were 
Miss Clare M. Burrow, at the time a mistress in a school for girls 
at Haslemere (Surrey) and Miss Ann Lambert! (now Lady Hay). 
I have interviewed both these ladies, and with their assistance, 
and much valuable help from M. Dayet in Paris, I have prepared 
the following notes, which seem worth recording in spite of the 
long period that has elapsed since the incident in question. 

Early in October 1928 Miss Burrow was staying in Paris for a 
few days with her former pupil Miss Ann Lambert, who had 
recently left school. Both are sure that they had not previously 
heard of the A case. With no expectation of seeing anything un- 
canny, they visited Versailles one afternoon. The exact day of the 
month is not now ascertainable. On leaving the Grand Trianon 
they parted from the main body of visitors, and instead of going 
down the Allée des deux Trianons to the front entrance of the 
Petit Trianon, they went to the left, and, passing by the farm 
buildings, entered the garden by the Gardener’s Gate. I asked 
Miss Burrow why she took this route, and she told me that it was 
to avoid the crowd. The experience, which is related below, took 
place in a quite small area in that neighbourhood. On their return” 
to England they recounted it to relations and friends, but did not 
make a written record at the time. Among those who heard the 
story was Mrs Lambert, the mother of Lady Hay. She im-: 
mediately recalled the A case, and about Christmas time 1928 gave 
Miss Burrow a copy of A. I have seen this volume, which bears 
on the fly-leaf an expression of good wishes for 1929. The story 
was not written down till 1932, when Miss Burrow contributed it. 
to a correspondence which was going on in the columns of John o” 


London’s Weekly. ‘The following is a copy of her letter in the issue 
of 19 November 1932 (p. 303) : 


_ Sir,—The letter of Florence Bone in your paper of November sth 
interested me greatly. In the autumn of 1928, together with a young 


1 This lady is not related to the writer of this vn 
felonies paper, and was not known 
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friend, I visited Versailles for the first time. After exploring the great 
palace we set out to find the Trianons. Although we were in the com- 
pany of many other visitors after leaving the Grand Trianon we found 
ourselves practically alone when we turned into the long green statued 
avenue which we hoped led to the Petit Trianon. We soon came upon 
a deserted building hemmed in by nettles, and a strange feeling of 
depression came over me—we ceased to talk, and hurried on till the 
ruined ‘Hameau’ came into sight, and from the window of a farmhouse 
near the lake a woman looked down on us. On turning to look for the 
Temple of Love among the trees we saw an old man whom we judged 
to be an official as he was clad in an old green and silver uniform, 
approaching down a side avenue. I called to him, seeking information 
about the elusive Petit Trianon ; he replied by shouting sentence after 
sentence in hoarse and unintelligible French as if in great haste. Some- 
thing sinister in his face caused us to hurry on, and looking back we 
saw he had completely vanished. The strange feeling of depression 
increased and it was with relief we saw the Petit Trianon among the 
trees. That winter my friend’s mother sent me ‘An Adventure’—and 
on reading the first pages I was astonished to find that ouf experiences 
were very similar to those of Miss Moberly and her friend. ,'The sight 
of that old official in the uniform of the ill-fated Bourbons—the strange 
feeling of depression—the fact that we took the long and wrong way to 
the left when a short path to the right leads to the Petit Trianon—all 
were similar. It was the more strange because before our visit to 
Versailles, I had never heard of the experiences recorded in ‘An 


Adventure’. 
(Signed) C. Mas. Burrow. 


This letter attracted little or no attention at the time, probably 
because it was of merely marginal significance in relation to the 
interpretation of the A case given by the authors of that book. 
During the Second World War Miss Burrow lost her cutting of 
the 1932 letter in an air raid. In 1946 M. Dayet, having heard of 
the case through a private channel, got into touch with Miss 
Burrow, who from memory reconstructed the story and sent it to 
him ina letter dated 20 March 1946, accompanied by a sketch of the 
man in livery. This later version follows closely the 1932 account, 
adding some details, of which the following are noteworthy: 


(1) The woman who looked down from the farmhouse window 
was wearing ‘a type of high muslin mob cap’. 

(2) The man in livery was wearing a long green skirted coat, 
having multiple collars edged with silver braid, large cuffs, stock- 
ings, which Miss Burrow thinks were white, buckled shoes, and a 
stick with knob and tassel. On his head was a three-cornered hat 
with a rather high turned up brim, also braided. 

M. Dayet, besides eliciting the above information, corrected two 
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mistakes in Miss Burrow’s 1946 account, carried over from her 
1932 account. The reference to the ‘Hameau’ should be to the 
farm buildings near the Gardener’s Gate, and the reference to the 
Temple of Love should be to the Belvédére. With the aid of a 
map M. Dayet worked out with Miss Burrow the route she and 
her companion took, and it is clear that the man in green was 
encountered quite soon after they had entered the garden, near the 
Belvédére. 

Lady Hay corroborates generally Miss Burrow’s accounts. She 
shared the feeling of depression, not attributable to any private 
circumstances at the time. She does not remember seeing the 
woman at the window, but certainly saw the man in out-of-date 
costume at a point soon after they had entered the garden. After 
all these years she cannot confirm from her own memory the 
details of his clothing, as described by Miss Burrow, but distinctly 
recollects the sound of his voice, as he seemed to be talking in some 
strange language or patois. She thought him ‘queer’, but was not 
frightened. 

Beyond the letter to Fohn o’ London’s Weekly, neither percipient 
seems to have tried to exploit the incident in any way, or to ‘prove’ 
any theory by it. Miss Burrow tells me that she has never had any 
idea who the man in livery might have been. 

It will be seen that the amount of corroboration in this case is 
slight, and the story would not be recounted here but for the very 
curious manner in which it seems to support the ‘gardener’ hypo- 
thesis. Even if we assume that Miss Burrow’s memories of the 
1928 incident, as recounted by her in 1932, were coloured by her 
reading of A in 1929, and by subsequent historical research, the 
facts remain that the incident took place in the area of ‘maximum 
density’ (37, 153), and the only figure claimed to have been seen 
by both percipients was a man assumed at the time to have been 


some sort of official. ‘There is no hint of Marie Antoinette or any 
of her courtiers. 


; 


I asked Miss Burrow from what source she got the impression — 


that the green livery the man was wearing was that of the Bourbons, 
but she is unable to remember. It is possible that she was follow- 


ing A, readers of which are left with the impression that evidence _ 


had been discovered that green was an appropriate colour for the 


uniforms of the two men seen near the Gardener’s Gate. The — 


1 
: 


authorities consulted by Miss Moberly and Miss Jourdain seem — 


to have been books on French military uniforms, and in relation 
to the livery worn by the men seen, no reliable inferences can be 
drawn from them. No valid reason was advanced in A for think- 
ing that garden officials at the Petit Trianon ever wore green. It 
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was an improbable colour, because the usual livery colours were 
red and blue. I was therefore surprised when M. Léon Rey? told 
me in a letter about the existence of a document in the Archives 
Nationales (No. o! 284/468) showing, according to his dating of it, 
that in 1775 or 1776 the Richards (father and son) were wearing 
green (37, 272). He did not quote the text of the record, of which, 
through the kind offices of M. Dayet, I have now obtained a 
photocopy. It is extremely unlikely that Miss Moberly or Miss 
Jourdain ever saw it even after their experience, and it is quite 
certain that Miss Burrow never saw it. The document has never 
been published, and if there had been any other less obscure evi- 
dence that the Richards ever wore green, I think that M. Rey, 
from his deep knowledge of the archives of the period, would have 
cited it. 

The paper has no heading or date. It is written ‘half margin’, 
and contains some nine suggestions for carrying on the administra- 
tion of the Petit Trianon. As for the purpose here in guestion the 
date of it is important, and can only be judged from the evidence 
afforded by the text, I give below a translation of substantially the 
whole paper, omitting only one or two irrelevant details about 
furniture. 


It is thought that the Queen should address the following requests 
to the Controller-General for her Petit Trianon : 

that the chapel should be finished as the late King had ordered it ; 
everything is ready, even the altar picture and, if the Queen wishes to 
sleep there, that would be necessary : 

that only the large greenhouse and its frame be left in position and 
maintained : that the ground be levelled and the new proposed green- 
houses be not finished, as being quite unnecessary : 

that her gardeners, the Richards, father and son, be left in charge of 
the groves [bosquet] of the Petit Trianon, and that Belleville be left in 
charge of the Grand Trianon and the kitchen garden, as he was in the 
time of the late King : 

to put in good order the central pavilion and the arbour in the middle 
of the garden, so that the Queen can go to lunch in them when she 


wishes to : 


if it be Her Majesty’s wish, to leave M. Fortin as her concierge of the 
Petit Trianon, and Barbier as man-servant of the Chateau, charged with 
sare of the menagerie ; it is a great saving for the Queen to have honest 
ind reliable folk who will not cost her anything : : 

it is thought that as the Richards are in green, they ought to be in 
ed with blue velvet facings. 


1 Readers of the Zournal will learn with regret that M. Léon Rey died 


n November 1954. 
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In the margin, near the end, in a different hand, is written ‘Oui 
partout’. This endorsement clearly signifies Louis XVI 8 
approval of the proposals in the paper. The references to the 
late King’, and to the prospect of the Queen sleeping at the Petit 
Trianon, make it certain that the paper was written very soon 
after the death of Louis XV in May 1774. The suggestion that 
the large greenhouse should be kept is consistent with Antoine 
Richard’s plan (37, 150-1, item 3), but can hardly have been made 
after the Queen had approved M. de Caraman’s plan, which 
involved the removal of the large greenhouse altogether. It is 
therefore to be inferred that the paper was written in the summer 
of 1774. It is also to be presumed that the proposals in the paper, 
having been approved, were carried out, in so far as they were not 
affected by de Caraman’s plan for the garden. In the light of this 
we must now consider the last suggestion in the paper. 

I read it to mean that ‘as the Richards are now in green, they 
(the Richards) should in future be in red’ etc. That seems to me 
to be the natural meaning, but it has been suggested to me that 
the pronoun ‘they’ could refer, not to the Richards, but to the two 
men named in the preceding item. In that case the meaning 
would be that ‘as the Richards are in green (i.e. in livery), they 
(Fortin and Barbier) ought to be in livery too, which in their case 
would properly be red with blue facings’. Apart from the gram- 
matical point that ‘they’ should refer to the last mentioned persons, 
i.e. the Richards, I find it hard to believe that the question whether 
the concierge and man-servant should wear livery would turn on 
whether the gardeners were already wearing livery or not. The 
Petit Trianon was just going to become a Queen’s residence—it 
had previously been a residence for Louis XV’s mistresses—and it 
would be natural for all the servants, indoor and outdoor, to wear 
royal livery, as at the Palace of Versailles. The last suggestion in 
the paper looks to me like one put forward by the Richards 
themselves, to mark some improvement in their status which they 
expected to follow from the changed use of the Chateau. If my 
assumption is right, the dating significance of the document is _ 
obvious. Probably the Richards did not wear green beyond the 
end of the year 1774. ‘The doubt would be largely removed if one 
could find independent evidence that the gardeners at Versailles 
wore red and blue at this period. Evidence on the point seems to . 
be very hard to find. 

The other details of the man’s costume, as noted by Miss 
Burrow, have not the same evidential interest as the colour of his _ 
coat, as they might be ordinary memories derived from easily 
accessible sources of information. It is nevertheless remarkable 
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that they are consistent with one another, and accurate in relation 
to the 1774 period. If they represented a composite memory 
image, partly derived from the original experience, and partly from 
subsequent reading of A and sundry historical books, it would be 
surprising if the result turned out to be so accurate a reflection of 
the styles of the period, unless, of course, the effect was deliberately 
produced, an accusation of which I am sure Miss Burrow must 
be acquitted. ‘The man, as described, was clearly wearing a 
‘redingote’, a kind of overcoat with multiple collars and wide cuffs, 
which was a good deal worn in France and England during the 
last thirty years of the eighteenth century. With it, a three- 
cornered hat, white stockings, buckled shoes, and a stick with 
knob and tassel were all appropriate. (See P. Lacroix: XVJIIe 
Siécle, Institutions, Usages, Costumes (1875), Paris, plate facing p. 
506, no. 6, which shows a man of Louis XVI’s time in a blue 
redingote with three collars; and Neil Truman: Historic 
Costuming (Sir I. Pitman & Sons), Table on p. 85, under decade 
1770-1780, for the various details mentioned.) In the ‘build-up’ 
of the picture of the man there were no obvious ‘mistakes’, as 
there were when Miss Burrow tried to recall the details of her 
route through the garden. It is to be hoped that some day the 
watercolour of the Jeu de Bague will be found again, to check the 
style and colour of Richard’s livery in the 1780s. 

I have not been able to discover the year of Antoine Richard’s 
birth. As his father lived till 1782, and as, on Antoine’s death in 
1784, his son was senior enough to succeed him, it is likely that in 
1774 Antoine was between 53 and 58 years of age. Without giving 
any reason, I asked Miss Burrow how old the man in green 
appeared to be. Her answer was ‘sixtyish’. 

Thus the evidence in favour of the gardener hypothesis con- 
tinues to accumulate. It would be difficult to say that any parti- 
cular quantity of such evidence afforded ‘proof’. The reason is 
that in our present state of knowledge we cannot picture to our- 
selves any process by which the experience of a man in 1774 could 
impinge on the experience of persons living in rgor or 1928, 
otherwise than through the normal channels of sense. The way 
in which numerous ‘hits’ have been found, not on the ostensible 
target, but on an obscure target only discovered long after the 
experiences by a careful sifting of the data, reminds one of the 
displacement effect discovered in the experimental field by 
Whately Carington and confirmed by Soal. 

In preparing these notes, I have received the willing help, for 
which I am grateful, not only of the two percipients, Miss Burrow 
and Lady Hay, who have accepted them as correct, so far as they 
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are concerned, but also of M. Dayet, who has more than once 
visited Versailles at my request. He also furnished me with a copy 
of the document from which I have quoted above and helped me 
with the translation of it. My thanks are also due to Mr Webster 
Evans, lately Editor of fohn o° London’s Weekly, and his staff, for 
their kind assistance in the search for Miss Burrow’s letter even- 
tually found in the issue of 19 November 1932. (The date of the 
letter had been forgotten, and it was not indexed.) I take this 
opportunity to thank M. Robert Amadou for his kindness at an 
earlier stage in this inquiry in contributing a photocopy, made by 
the Archives Nationales, of part of Gabriel’s plan of the French 
Garden, referred to in Part III of this Paper (37, 269). This and 
other photocopies of basic documents relating to this case will, in 
due course, be placed on the Society’s file for future reference. 


THE S.P.R. AND THE MYERS 
‘SEALED PACKET’ 


TuE attention of the Council has been drawn to an attack on the 
Society by Mr Percy Wilson spread over the whole of the front page 
and a substantial part of another page of the issue of Psychic News 
for 11 September 1954. As it is possible that some readers of the 
S.P.R. Journal also see Psychic News, they may wish to know just 
how much substance there is in Mr Wilson’s charges. 

The main charge is that the S.P.R. has suppressed important 
evidence regarding the ‘sealed packet’ left by F. W. H. Myers to 
be opened after his death, and is based on a conversation Mr 
Wilson says he had with Sir Ernest Bennett who died over seven 
years ago. I do not repeat in full the account attributed to 
Bennett, as there is no need to give further publicity to a most 
inaccurate story : whether the inaccuracy was in Bennett’s state- 
ment, or in Mr Wilson’s memory of it, I cannot say. The facts, as 
told me by Oliver Lodge and other prominent members of the 
S.P.R., are as follows. In 1904 an automatic script written by a 
member of the ‘S.P.R. Group’ contained a statement that certain 
words would be found in the ‘posthumous’ packet. When the 
packet was opened later in that year nothing resembling these 
words was found. An account of the opening was printed in the 
S.P.R. Journal for January 1905 (12, 11-13), in which the ex- 
periment was described as having completely failed. 

Later, several leading members of the Society, including Oliver 
Lodge, came to the conclusion on comparing several writings, 
classical and modern, some of the latter published and others then 
(and still) unpublished, that though in a literal sense there was no 
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connection between the script and the ‘posthumous’ message, it 
was possible to trace a connection between them, of the indirect, 
allusive type familiar to all students of automatic writing. 

It was not at all a simple, clear-cut case that would convince 
every reader. Even if the connection were established, it would 
still be necessary to consider how far it went beyond the automa- 
tist’s normal knowledge, or, as some would doubtless add, the 
possibilities of clairvoyance or of delayed telepathy from the living 
Myers. To make a complete exposition of the case it would have 
been necessary to use extensive quotations from unpublished 
papers, including one in particular of a private kind. Lodge and 
a few others had, in their personal capacity, access to these papers, 
but no right to quote from them. The papers in question have 
never been in the Society’s possession, and the Council has never 
been involved. It is not true, as suggested by Mr Wilson, that the 
Council decided ‘on the advice of Lord Balfour [Gerald, not 
Arthur] to continue the silence’. I remember quite well the 
incident of which this is an inaccurate account. ¥ 

While Lodge was alive, the decision as to publishing a statement 
about the ‘posthumous’ packet rested with him and not with the 
Council, as he was the senior of those who had access to the 
papers. He discussed the position with me a few years before his 
death. He wished to publish a statement, but realized that in so 
complex a matter only a full statement would carry weight, and 
that, in the absence of permission to quote extensively from a 
particular document, no full statement was then possible. Nor is 
it now. Mr Wilson might perhaps consider whether his method 
of ventilating the subject is the one best calculated to persuade 
persons, who have hitherto withheld permission to quote from 
private papers, to grant that permission now. 

If Mr Wilson wanted information on this matter, all he had to 
do was to write to the Secretary in the usual way, when I should - 
have been glad to save him and his readers from the inaccuracies, 
both as to Myers’s ‘posthumous’ message, and other things too, 
to which he has given so great publicity. 

These inaccuracies are spread thickly over all his article. Conan 
Doyle is said to have resigned from the S.P.R. Council, of which 
he was never a member. Mr Findlay is said to have resigned 
from the Society ‘because of the Council’s behaviour to Sloan’. 
The Sloan incident, which incidentally never came before the 
Council, occurred in 1923, and Mr Findlay resigned eight or nine 
years later. As I pointed out in my review (Journal, 36, 729) of 
_Mr Findlay’s Where Two Worlds Meet, a suggestion that the S.P.R. 
should investigate Sloan had attached to it a condition that Sloan 
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should be appointed caretaker at Tavistock Square: for corro- 
boration of this see Mr Findlay’s remarks at the Annual General 
Meeting for 1931 as reported in the Journal. If Mr Wilson wished 
to bring Sloan into his tirade, he should in candour have referred 
to the facts set out in my review of Mr Findlay’s book. The 
S.P.R. Journal is accessible to the staff of Psychic News. 

But what is one to think of the evidential standards of people 
who regard it as a reasonable suggestion that a professional 
medium should have the run of S.P.R. premises at all hours of 
day and night, with uncontrolled access to cupboards containing 
confidential papers? Locked up, of course, but duplicate keys are 
not unknown. 

Mr Wilson speaks of Mr Fred Barlow as having taken ‘a leading 
part in the alleged exposure of William Hope’. Hope was exposed 
by Harry Price in 1922. In the controversy that followed, Mr 
Barlow took an active part—as a supporter of spirit photography. 
Later, as the result of further study of spirit photography, he 
changed his views and collaborated with Rampling Rose in the 
devastating investigation reported in Vol. 41 of our Proceedings 
(1932-3). 

Mr Wilson suggests, on the strength of his memory of a talk 
with G. N. M. Tyrrell some years ago, that the Council when 
appointing him Myers Memorial Lecturer in 1942 had ‘placed 
limitations in advance’ on his investigating ‘objective’ apparitions. 
No limitation of this kind was ever imposed by the Council or 
even considered by them, as the contemporary written evidence 
proves. ‘Objective’ is in this connection an ambiguous word. 

Tyrrell discusses fully the reasons for regarding apparitions in 
general as non-physical, and states his own views on collective 
percipience, often regarded as the main argument for objectivity 
in the physical sense: see pages 53-60, 69-73, 109-15 of the new 
edition. 

It would be a waste of valuable Journal space to discuss Mr 
Wilson’s diatribes, as vague as they are heated, against ‘the 


succession of small cliques’ ‘prejudiced against Spiritualists’ sup- 


posed to have dominated the S.P.R. ‘for many years’. All through 
the Society’s history the Council has included persons who 
believed in survival and communication, others who did not 
believe this, others again who suspended their judgment, or were 
not specially interested in that side of psychical research. All 
have worked harmoniously together because they aimed to 
approach their problems in a ‘spirit of exact and unimpassioned 
enquiry’ as laid down in our founders’ manifesto (Proc., 1, 4). 
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MOopErN EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY. By S. G. Soal and F. 
Bateman. London, Faber, 1954. xv, 425 pp. Illus. 30s. 
This excellent book is likely to become and for long to remain 
the standard work on its subject. The first six chapters give a 
critical account of experiments done in England and America by 
investigators other than Dr Soal and before his discovery of Mr 
Shackleton and Mrs Stewart. Chapters VII to XIX inclusive 
present the results of Dr Soal’s own work, mainly with these two 
percipients. The concluding chapter is more general and theo- 
retical, as its title ‘Science and ES P Research’ would suggest. 
There are eight Appendices. The first of these is a compendium 
of the various non-mathematical terms and abbreviations used in 
the body of the book ; the second is an elementary account of the 
mathematical terms and methods employed ; and the third is a 
table of the values of the Error Function, expresséd in terms of 
odds against the critical ratio exceeding various assigned values on 
the hypothesis of chance-coincidence. The other Appendices are 
devoted mainly to matters which supplement or throw further 
light upon the Shackleton-Stewart findings. 

Chapter I, which is concerned with the earliest experimental 
investigations, mentions the Guthrie-Lodge experiments (1883-4) 
and Barrett’s work with the Creery sisters (1881-2). 

Chapter II, which is concerned with statistical investigations 
from 1916 to 1934, begins with definitions of ‘telepathy’, ‘clair- 
voyance’, and ‘undifferentiated ESP’. The experiments of 
Coover, Troland, Miss Jephson, and Estabrooks are then described 
and critically estimated; so too is the work with van Dam at 

Groningen in 1920, and two long-range experiments—those of 
Usher and Burt in 1907, and the Radio Experiment of 1927 in 
which Dr Woolley and Dr Soal, with others, took part. 

Chapter III deals with the early work at Duke University, and 
in particular with the achievements of the subjects Pearce, Zirkle, 


and Miss Ownbey. This work included attempts to determine ZS 


the effects of various drugs on E'S P scoring, and attempts to test 

for pure telepathy. Dr Soal’s general conclusion is that, even if 

we take the most rigid standard possible, no normal explanaton 
seems plausible for the results achieved with Pearce in the best 
_ designed of the various tests with him. 
In Chapter IV, under the title ‘Reactions of the Psychologists’, 
_ Dr Soal describes, and estimates the validity of, various suggestions 
_ which have been made to account for the results of the early Duke 
_ experiments by purely normal causes. These may be first divided 
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into Statistical and Non-Statistical. Under the former head come 
the allegations (i) that the statistical calculations are based on 
assumptions which are not accurately fulfilled in the experiments ; 
(ii) that there are types of non-randomness, not eliminated by 
shuffling cards, which may seriously affect the mean expectation 
and the standard deviation; (iii) that the experimenter may 
arbitrarily stop his experiment when the critical ratio has reached 
a (to him) satisfactory level ; and (iv) that the reported cases may 
be only a small selection from the experiments done, the rest being 
unreported because not having given results significantly different 
from chance-expectation. Under the Non-Statistical heading 
come the allegations (i) that the percipient may derive his informa- 
tion from overhearing unconscious whispering by the agent ; and 
(ii) that those who score and check the hits and misses may 
(through their unconscious wishes) make mistakes of omission or 
commission which exaggerate the departure from chance-scoring. 

Now all these are possibilities which would strike any intelligent 
stock-broker while shaving, and they are constantly trotted out. 
The important question is whether they were or could have been 
realized in the actual circumstances of a given experiment, and, if 
so, whether they could account for the nature and the magnitude 
of the result. Dr Soal gives a lucid and careful discussion of each 
of these points, with the relevant factual details. Anyone who 
may raise any of these objections in future should be referred 
to it. 

It will be convenient to consider at this point the relevance of 
the contents of this book to a proposed ‘explanation’ of a quite 
different kind, viz., Mr Spencer Brown’s suggestion that the 
deviations which are alleged to establish the existence of ES P 
arise from certain peculiarities in tables of ‘random numbers’ and 
can all be paralleled by the statistical behaviour of the entries in 
such tables when compared with each other. There are two kinds 
of evidence which are relevant to this theory. (1) Cross-checking, 
i.e, a comparison between the proportion of hits made by a 
sequence of guesses on the cards actually presented as targets for 
them with the proportion of hits made by the same sequence of 
guesses on cards presented as targets for a different sequence of 
guesses. If the proportion of hits (or of misses) in the former is 
systematically very much greater than in the latter, the Spencer 
Brown explanation plainly falls to the ground. (2) A comparison 
between the rates of scoring in two sets of experiments, where one 
assigned physical or psychological condition is different, whilst all 
the other circumstances are so far as possible exactly alike. Any 
instance where there is a large and systematic difference in the — 
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rate of scoring under such circumstances is a nail in the coffin of 
the Spencer Brown explanation. 

As regards the first point Dr Soal reports in Chapter IX the 
results of a cross-check which he made for ( + 1) hits in a sequence 
of 3,789 guesses with Shackleton as percipient and Miss Elliott as 
agent. ‘The number of such hits on the actual targets was 1,101 ; 
and the critical ratio corresponding to this is slightly over 13. The 
number of such hits on the cards not presented as targets for them 
was 798 ; and the critical ratio corresponding to this is between 
1 and 2. Comment is superfluous. 

As regards the second point Dr Soal’s book abounds with 
specific instances, carefully reported and measured, where a varia- 
tion in one assigned physical or psychological condition is systema- 
tically accompanied by a change from a highly significant to a 
merely chance rate of scoring and vice versa. Few coffins can be 
so spiked with nails as that of the Spencer Brown explanation ; 
and, unless and until its author makes some seriods attempt to 
deal in detail with the evidence contained in Dr Soal’s book, its 
best fate would be to receive Christian burial. 

To continue with our synopsis of the contents of the book, 
Chapter V, entitled ‘Confirmatory Series and Group Studies’, 
begins with a critical account of the Pratt-Woodruff experiments 
(1939), Pratt’s blind-matching test (Columbia 1936), and the 
experiments of Martin and Stribic (Colorado 1937-9). ‘These 
were all experiments in pure clairvoyance ; the second of them 
would seem to involve double clairvoyance on the guesser’s part ; 
and all gave highly significant positive results. The rest of the 
chapter consists of a valuable account of the work done on cor- 
relations between ESP performance, on the one hand, and 
various features of personality measured by psychological tests, on 
the other. Under this heading Dr Soal describes the work of 
Humphrey (who divides her subjects into ‘expansives’ and ‘com- 
pressives’), of Stuart (who uses ‘width’ and ‘narrowness’ of 
interest), and of Schmeidler (who cross-classifies in respect of the 
two characteristics of good or ill ‘social adjustment’ and positive 
or negative attitude towards the possibility of ESP). _ 

Chapter VI is entitled ‘Early Experiments in Prediction’. Here 
Dr Soal, after narrating the prediction, made to him in sittings 
with Mrs Cooper and afterwards fulfilled, about the details of 
Gordon Davis’s then future house, goes on to describe the experi- 
mental work of Rhine, of Tyrrell (with his machine and commuta- 
tor), and of Whately Carington (with drawings). There is proma 
facie evidence for precognitive clairvoyance in Tyrrell’s experi- 
“ments, and for precognitive undifferentiated ESP in Caringtons. 
23 
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But Carington’s ‘catalogue’ comes in for serious criticism, and his 
claim to have provided by it the means for an experiment repeat- 
able at will at any time or place is shown to be ill founded. 

The title of Chapter VII (‘Soal’s Card-guessing Experiments, 
1934-9’) is hardly comprehensive enough, for the first part of it is 
devoted to an entertaining account of Dr Soal’s work with Marion, 
and card-guessing was only one part of Marion’s repertoire. The 
other was finding hidden objects. The process of gradual elimina- 
tion, by which Dr Soal discovered the minimal sensory clues which 
are necessary if Marion is to succeed, is a model of careful and 
methodical investigation. Whether those minimal sensory clues 
are sufficient, as well as necessary, to ensure Marion’s high degree 
of success, is another question. 

The rest of Chapter VII may be taken along with Chapter VIII 
(‘Discovery of Basil Shackleton and Mrs Stewart’). They describe 
the 5 years’ work, in which 160 guessers, making in all 128,350 
guesses, seemed prima facie to have failed to score significantly 
above or below chance expectation ; the re-examination of this 
material, on Whately Carington’s advice, for diverted hits; and 
the dramatic discovery that two and only two of the subjects had 
been making such hits or misses to an extent which seemed prima 
facie to be statistically significant. Mrs Stewart was not then, nor 
for some years later, available for further tests; but Shackleton 
was, and Dr Soal proceeded to the elaborate investigation of his 
powers which was first described in Soal and Goldney’s paper 
‘Experiments in Precognitive Telepathy’ in Volume 47 of the 
S.P.R. Proceedings. 

These results are re-stated and thoroughly discussed in Chapters 
X and XI (‘Main Results with B.S.’ and ‘Secondary Findings with 
B.S.’). Beside the accounts of the experiments and their results, 
the first of these two chapters contains a discussion of the question 
whether it is necessary to hold that Shackleton’s significant scoring 
on (+1) targets involves precognition. And the second of them 
contains a theoretical discussion of the phenomenon of significant 
negative scoring in the case of Shackleton. 

Chapters XII to XIX inclusive are devoted to Dr Soal’s work 
with Mrs Stewart from August 1945 to the end of January 1950, 
when the experiments were discontinued because in the last 10 
sittings Mrs Stewart had ceased to score significantly above or 
below chance expectation. Dr Soal gave a synoptic account of this 
work in his Myers Memorial Lecture entitled The Experimental 
Situation in Psychical Research, published in 1947. These chapters — 
contain a very much fuller and more elaborate account. . : 

The results of Chapters XIII and XIV, which report the effects 
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on Mrs Stewart’s scoring when there is a plurality of agents in 
various kinds of combination, may be summarised as follows. 
(1) When one part of the relevant information is in the mind of 
one agent and the rest in that of the other, Mrs Stewart continues 
to score successfully if and only if she is consciously aware of the 
identities of both agents and of the nature of the experiment. 
(2) When two agents, with each of whom separately Mrs Stewart 
has been highly successful, act simultaneously in conjunction, 
there is no significant change in her rate of scoring. (3) When 
two agents, with each of whom Mrs Stewart has been highly 
successful, act in opposition (so that a hit on the target presented 
by one would automatically be a miss on that simultaneously pre- 
sented by the other), Mrs Stewart continues to score at the same 
high rate with one of them and fails to score significantly with the 
other. 

Chapter XV is entitled “Experiments to demonstrate Pure Tele- 
pathy’. If the possibility of precognitive telepathy he admitted, it 
becomes difficult to establish with certainty the occurrence of pure 
clairvoyance ; but experiments have been carried out (e.g., some 
of Tyrrell’s) which would appear to do this. If, on the other 
hand, the possibility of precognitive clairvoyance be admitted, it is 
difficult to establish with certainty the occurrence of pure tele- 
pathy. Dr Rhine at one time suggested that even Shackleton (who 
scored significantly only when the conditions were such as to 
permit of telepathy) was in fact scoring on those occasions by pure 
clairvoyance. Dr Soal discusses this suggestion, in the various 
forms which it took, and shows how unplausible it is. 

However, the important and difficult task was to devise a 

practicable experiment, such that, if it were successful, the results 
could not be accounted for even in terms of precognitive clair- 
voyance. Dr Soal describes the very ingenious method which he 
devised and carried out with Mrs Stewart. In 1,000 trials done 
under these conditions Mrs Stewart made an excess of g2 direct 
hits over chance expectation. The corresponding critical ratio is 
somewhat over 7. 

The chapter ends with a discussion of the nature of telepathy, in 
the course of which Dr Soal gives a succinct account of the very 
interesting occurrence of the bogus communicator ‘John Ferguson’ 

‘(apparently a telepathically generated artifact, who was highly 
plausible while ‘he’ lasted) in the course of his sittings with Mrs 
Cooper. 

_ Chapter XVI is concerned with experiments on ESP where 
agent and percipient are separated by considerable distances. 
Such experiments, if successful, are of course of great intrinsic 
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interest. But they are also of some extrinsic importance, as 
providing a knock-down answer to the explanation by ‘unconscious 
whispering’, which has enjoyed a certain vogue amongst persons 
who are ignorant of, or indifferent to, the conditions under which 
actual experiments are conducted. 

After giving a brief account of three American long-distance 
experiments (Miss Ownbey with Miss Turner and with Zirkle, 
the Zagreb-Durham series, and the Austin-Dallas series), none of 
which are particularly impressive, Dr Soal describes in detail his 
experiments with Mrs Stewart as percipient. ‘There were three 
sets of these, viz., (1) between different houses in London, with 
communication by telephone ; (2) with the agent in Cambridge 
and Mrs Stewart in London; and (3) with the agent in London 
and Mrs Stewart in Antwerp. 

The Cambridge experiments were a complete failure. There is 
no reason to suppose that the agents employed would have been 
successful with Mrs Stewart under any circumstances, and the 
carelessness and incompetence displayed at the Cambridge end 
make me blush for the students of my university. The telephone 
experiments were moderately successful; 1,000 trials gave an 
excess of 46 hits, with the corresponding critical ratio of 3-45. 
The Antwerp experiments were brilliantly successful. 1,000 trials 
gave an excess of 89 hits, with the corresponding critical ratio of 
7-05. (It is of interest to note that Mrs Stewart had had a number 
of ordinary sittings in London with the same agent, Mrs Hales, 
shortly before leaving England for Belgium. For the 1,200 trials 
in the last 5 of these sittings the excess of hits had been 109, giving 
the critical ratio of 7:87. So the long separation in space was 
making no appreciable difference.) 

Chapter XVII describes the results of certain miscellaneous 
experiments with Mrs Stewart. It appears that she scored at about 
the same significantly high ratewhen tested (i) with ordinary playing- 
cards, and (ii) with cards having only 2 symbols instead of the 
usual 5, as when the usual five animal-cards were used. When 
tested with Zener-cards her scoring was at the chance level ; but 
these experiments were not tried until January 1950, by which 
time she had ceased to score significantly under any conditions. 
Her scoring was found to be unaffected by the interposition of 
leaden screens between herself and the agent. 

The main results with Mrs Stewart are summarised in Chapter 
XVII. Her guesses were significantly correlated with the actual 
symbols on the cards presented only in the case of the card pre- 
sented simultaneously with a guess or immediately before it or 
immediately after it. (These pep described respectively as the 
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(0) target, the ( — 1) target, and the ( +1) target of the guess.) Out 
of the 37,100 guesses there was an excess of 1,990 over chance 
expectation of hits on (0) targets, giving the colossal critical ratio 
of +25-8. Out of the 35,616 of these guesses which could have hit 
a (-—1) target or a (+1) target there was a defect of 260 below 
chance expectation of hits on (—1) targets and a defect of 348 in 
the case of (+1) targets. The corresponding critical ratios, — 3-44 
and —4-6, are highly significant but not spectacular. (Dr Soal 
points out that there were highly significant negative deviations on 
(+1) targets in the case of Martin and Stribic’s two best subjects, 
Mr Jencks and Miss D. W.) 

Mrs Stewart scored significantly above chance expectation on 
(0) targets with 10 different agents, in each case in at least 1,000 
guesses. The quantity known as ‘intrinsic rate of scoring’ (which, 
on certain assumptions, is a measure of the extent to which success 
is due to ESP) varied from one agent to another. Its maximum 
value was 11-4%, its minimum 4-7%, and its mean #4%. 

There is a significant decline in the rate of scoring from the first 
to the last segment of 5 guesses in runs of 25, viz., from 26°3% to 
23°6% of the guesses scoring direct hits. 

Chapter XIX, entitled ‘Position Effects with Mrs Stewart’, is an 
account of a most elaborate statistical investigation carried out in 
1951 by Dr Soal in collaboration with Dr Pratt. Roughly speak- 
ing, what was investigated was certain features in the pattern of 
Mrs Stewart’s guess-sequences, certain features in the pattern of 
the actual card-sequences presented to her as targets, and the 
question of correlation or non-correlation between her rate of 
scoring and these features. This work is extremely interesting and 
important, but it would be impossible to give an adequate and 
intelligible short summary. I will content myself with quoting, in 
my own words, the following curious fact. When and only when, 
on two immediately successive occasions, (i) Mrs Stewart does not 
repeat the same guess, whilst (ii) the symbol actually presented as 
target is repeated, the percentage of hits on the first card of the 
sequence is well below chance expectation. In all the other three 
possible categories this percentage is well above chance expectation, 
and it is practically the same (about 26%) in all three. In the cate- 
gory first mentioned it is only 16-2%. (Chance expectation 1s of 
course 20%.) 

In concluding this review of a most important book, I would 
like to emphasise what a singular bit of luck the not too fortunate 
science of psychical research has had, in the conjunction of an 
investigator like Dr Soal with two such subjects as Mr Shackleton 
and Mrs Stewart. Dr Soal has displayed remarkable acuteness in 
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asking the right questions, admirable skill in devising experiments 
to answer them, exemplary patience in carrying out those experi- 
ments, and a mastery of the methods of mathematical statistics 
required for interpreting the results. But he could not have made 
bricks, if, like too many investigators, he had found himself with- 
out straw; and it is plain that, if it had not been for Whately 
Carington’s suggestion to him and for his acting upon it, he would 
have been in that position. On the other hand, if Shackleton and 
Mrs Stewart had not happened to be introduced to Dr Soal, their 
powers would have remained unnoticed and uninvestigated, carent 
quia vate sacro. 

C. D. Broap 


New Wortp oF THE Minp. By J. B. Rhine. London, Faber, 
1954. xi, 291 pp. 18s. 

This is very much the same book as New Frontiers of the Mind 
(U.S.A., 1937 ; Pelican, 1950) and The Reach of the Mind (U.S.A., 
1947 ; Faber, 1948 ; Pelican, 1954). But this latest version though 
having much more research material to draw on devotes sub- 
stantially less of its space to it: the text being divided into four 
parts of which two (Part I ‘Explorations in the New World’, pp. 
1-122, and Part IV ‘The Prospect for Further Exploration’, pp. 
245-77) are concerned with research, past and projected, experi- 
mental and anecdotal ; while the other two (Part II ‘Relation to 
Other Worlds of Natural Science’, pp. 125-77, and Part II] 
‘Significance of Psi for Human Life’, pp. 181-242) sweep the 
vistas which Rhine sees opening as a result of the advance of para- 
psychology. The empirical half of the book is distinctly more 
inchoate and perhaps more high-flown than the parallel parts of 
its predecessors. Certainly it has nothing to commend itself to 
British readers as compared with Dr D. J. West’s terse, systematic, 
matter-of-fact Psychical Research Today (Duckworth, 1954). The 
other half develops at greater length various ideas which the author 
only hinted or deployed less fully in the earlier writings. In 
Chapter VII ‘Importance to the World of Religion’ Rhine takes 
up the suggestion made in The Reach of the Mind ‘that para- 
psychology is to religion what biology is to medicine or physics 
to engineering’ (p. 189), advocating among other things properly 
scientific experimental tests of the efficacy of prayer : ‘Think of ail 
the good man-hours of prayer spent through all the centuries by 
all the billions around the globe, with no one throughout these 
ages taking the obviously sensible precaution of checking up!’ (p. 
202). There is something so splendid and so attractive about this 
fresh, zestful empiricism that it seems graceless to point out ; both 
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that there have been many experiments on prayer from that of 
Elijah on Mount Carmel onwards (I Kings 18), though perhaps 
the procedures and the recording have not been all we might wish ; 
and that since Elijah’s day sophisticated believers have come to 
recognise the impropriety of ‘tempting God’, and have thereby 
made their claims for the efficacy of prayer impervious to scientific 
falsification, or verification. Rhine’s observation in Chapter VIII 
that there is much more sympathy for parapsychology among 
psychiatrists (mainly in this case psycho-analysts) than among 
psychologists perhaps leads him to his interesting and novel 
suggestion (in his last chapter) that there might be room for a new 
profession practising and financed by parapsychological counsel- 
ling. Three comments. Rhine’s observation does not so certainly 
apply to our country as to his; though there seems no obvious 
reason why it should not. The convincing of psycho-analysts 
might seem rather less encouraging to those who have been made 
aware of what horrifyingly low evidential standards the profession 
is sometimes prepared to tolerate ; though the psi-e¥idence is of 
course sufficient to impress any unbigoted psychologist. Rhine’s 
suggestion must be understood against its context of a country 
where psycho-analysts have multiplied and prospered enormously 
and where academic and other psychologists have encountered a 
yast effective demand for various sorts of ‘psychological counsel- 
ling’ ; for there is surely less room for it here where people are 
not so rich or so concerned to conform to the canons of mental 
health. In Chapter IX, after a passing reference to the Kinsey 
reports, Rhine launches himself on a tirade against materialistic, 
deterministic, communism : which may embarrass British readers, 
but precisely not because they have any sympathy with cruelty 
and persecution anywhere. However, one may share the author’s 
hope that since ‘Communism . . . has already put pressure upon 
our national culture in other than ideational ways.... It may 
force a realization of the need to push research on the spiritual 
armament against communism to its logical scientific limits’ (p. 
200). And that this may, as he put it in his Myers Memorial 
Lecture, ‘give our studies an importance—a socially practical im- 
portance—that should bring generously to their aid all the assis- 
tance they have so long needed’ (p. 36). 
~ Inshort whatever American needs this book may fill it is difficult 
to see any function for it here not already more adequately filled by 
other recent productions or its own two predecessors. Unless 
perhaps it be as revealing something of (what it is important to 
ress are only some aspects of) the new world mind. 
ANTONY FLEW 
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Tue Nature or Human Personality. By G. N. M. Tyrrell. 
London, Allen & Unwin, 1954. 1x, 122 pp. 12s. 6d. 

The Nature of Human Personality was written during the last 
two years of Tyrrell’s life and was not entirely completed at his 
death. It has been prepared for publication by Mrs Tyrrell and 
Miss Nancy Johnson, with advice and assistance from Professor 
H. H. Price, who has contributed a foreword. ‘Tyrrell was 
prompted to write it in response to the flood of questions evoked 
from all over the world by his previous book, The Personality of 
Man, in which he gave the evidence for the existence of so-called 
paranormal faculties in man. In the present book, to quote his 
own words, he ‘considers the significance of this evidence and 
probes as deeply as possible into its meaning’. He also rams home 
the points he had previously made in Homo Faber and elsewhere : 
that unconscious assumptions are liable to lead our thinking to 
foregone conclusions ; that the boundary of the apparent self is 
not an edge where the whole self comes to an end, but is only the 
limit of an abstracted portion of that self, which has been with- 
drawn and concentrated on the physical world ; and that the whole 
of space and time perceptible to our senses is also no more than an 
abstracted aspect of the actual whole. As an eminent physicist 
recently remarked to the writer of these notes, ‘Remember that if 
you had eyes equipped with radar instead of those you have, you 
might see empty spaces where you now see sun and moon and 
stars, and solid objects where you now see empty spaces.’ 

Tyrrell recognizes, of course, that this instinctive concentration 
on the physical world is biologically useful, for, as he says, ‘if the 
paranormal came to the fore in the world of daily life, it would 
merely confuse and complicate’. But he also points out that the 
mental attitude it engenders prevents the realization that the para- 
normal faculty ‘is an indicator of first importance when the mind 
is seeking for truth in deeper regions’. And even in our world, he 
says, psychical research has shown that the subjective element 
plays a greater part than we realize, that we ourselves are a deter- 
mining factor in almost all we perceive, and that at times, in 
consequence, we fall into what J. S. Haldane has called ‘the 
superstitions of common sense’. One is reminded of the elusive- 
ness of the electron and of other discoveries in modern physics. 
In fact, Tyrrell’s criticism of man’s instinctive specialised attitude, 
which not only rejects anything not in conformity with sensory 
perceptions, but also the possibility that reality extends indefinitely 
beyond their field, has come at a time when that attitude is also 
being assailed from other directions. 

Tyrrell discusses at length the remarkable scripts given to the 
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ate Lord Balfour by Mrs Willett, which are, he says, of the highest 
juality known to him. It is to be hoped that this will cause them 
0 be more widely studied, for curiously little attention is paid to 
hem today, although there is much lamentation that no highly 
sducated sensitives of the type of Mrs Willett are now to be found. 
it is tempting to speculate whether the current mental climate may 
tself be partly responsible for this ; whether, indeed, paranormal 
awareness in the educated must not inevitably wither in conditions 
where they are embarrassed to discover it, even in private, in 
themselves. It may be that as the mental climate modifies and the 
research front widens, sensitives of high quality will once more 
appear. If so, The Nature of Human Personality will surely 
have paved their way, for though, had he lived, Tyrrell would 
orobably have amplified certain parts, particularly the final 
chapters, the book as it stands is profoundly suggestive and must 
lluminate and enlarge the horizons of all who read it, 

RosaLIND HEYwoop 

y 
L.A PARAPSYCHOLOGIE. By Robert Amadou. Paris, Editions 
Denoel, 1954. 369 pp. 870 fr. 

This book, by a French member of the Society who is Editor of 
he Revue Métapsychique,: deserves to be widely read as an up-to- 
late guide to the subject. After a brief discussion of the scope of 
»arapsychology, which M. Amadou considers can now be rated 
iS a science in the strict sense of that word, and of the difficulties 
of language and evidence, he outlines the history of the subject 
rom the earliest times. The treatment is necessarily summary, 
ut the references at the end of the book (pp. 335-57) point the 
way to wider reading. The writer, after dividing the past history 
nto six periods (p. 47), takes the view that the three periods before 
1930, when Dr Rhine started his work at Duke University, must 
9e considered ‘pre-scientific’. He disarms criticism by dis- 
laiming any intention to belittle the efforts of earlier workers, and 
joes not do so himself. Nevertheless, a newcomer to the subject 
night inadvisedly conclude that he need not devote much atten- 
ion to the pre-1930 periods. 

At all stages M. Amadou adopts a cautious attitude, holding a 
easonable balance between belief and scepticism. In particular 
1e reserves his attitude towards physical phenomena (p. 71) and 
owards P K (p. 287), pending the repetition of experiments which 
sould be accepted as scientifically conclusive. He holds that 
xtrasensory perception is now scientifically proved, and that it 

1Since this review was written, M. Amadou has become Editor of the Revue de 
arapsychologie, a new journal whose first issue will be published shortly.—Ep. 
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is essentially a psychic phenomenon which really falls within the 
province of psychology (p. 188). It is found in animals as well as 
in members of the human race. On the telepathy versus clair- 
voyance controversy he inclines to the telepathic interpretation of 
the observed phenomena (pp. 211-13). On the question of 
survival, he holds that parapsychology cannot throw much light 
on man’s fate after death. Phantasms of the dead and communi- 
cations which suggest the post-mortem activity of individuals are of 
ambiguous significance. The fact that phantasms mostly occur 
within a year of the date of death suggests that they are vague and 
temporary traces which soon disintegrate (pp. 321-2). 

In the concluding portion of his book M. Amadou discusses the 
wider implications of parapsychology and its relationship with 
neighbouring fields of study. He advocates a policy of ‘peaceful 
co-existence’, and deprecates incursions by experts into one an- 
other’s territories. Not only, for instance, should philosophers 
refrain from premature generalizations about paranormal pheno- 
mena ; parapsychologists also, unless well equipped for the task, 
should not invade the field of philosophy (cf. p. 310). The writer’s 
tolerant attitude, if they mind their own business, extends not only 
to theologians and philsophers. It extends also to occultists, 
alchemists, and astrologers, whom he allows to ply logics of their 
own amid doctrines which are non-scientific (pp. 294-7). Science 
has had such a long and bitter struggle to escape from the thraldom 
of what most of her devotees regard as superstitions that many will 
find themselves unable to go quite as far with the author as that. 
Finally, M. Amadou’s severest rebuke is kept for anyone who tries 
to employ parapsychology as a weapon in the warfare of political 
ideologies (p. 316). 

It is a source of great satisfaction that the results of recent 
research in the United Kingdom, mostly done under the aegis of 
this Society, should be presented to French readers by an author 
who is so well informed, reasonable, and persuasive as M. Amadou. 
The fact that La Parapsychologie was placed fourth among ‘Books 
of the Year’ by Jean Cocteau in the Observer of 26 December 1954 
has ensured that the book has been brought to the notice of a wide 
public in this country. | 


G. W. LAMBERT 


THE RIDDLE OF KONNERSREUTH: A PSYCHOLOGICAL AND RE-_ 
LiGious sTuDy. By Paul Siwek, S.J., Ph.D., S.T.D. 

. Dublin, Browne & Nolan, 1954. xvi, 227 pp. 7 plates. 16s. 
This admirable translation of Fr. Siwek’s Une Stigmatisée de Nos 
Jours is of special importance for Roman Catholics who desire, as 
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ney should, a sober and rational enquiry into the case of Theresa 
Yeumann, who has become the centre of a popular cult based 
pon the emotional confusion of the miraculous and the sensa- 
ional, and, as the higher authorities of her own Church certainly 
elieve, highly undesirable. ‘This last adjective is not too strong, 
ince Fr, Siwek’s careful and thorough book, cautious though its 
anguage is, amounts to an exposure alike of the three alleged 
niraculous healings and of the claim to the still greater, and much 
nore pointless, miracle of Theresa’s alleged complete fast, without 
ood or drink, for the last twenty-seven years. And it is wholly 
o the credit of the Roman Church that it has been published not 
mly with the customary Nihil obstat and Imprimi potest, but with 
he cordial approval and thanks of the Secretary of the Sacred 
Songregation of Rites. 

The study is interesting in more ways than one. It displays 
dmirably the sound good sense of the Roman Church in dealing 
vith the miraculous, good sense which has many times, as at 
<onnersreuth, been sadly hampered by the difficulty’ of handling 
ocal and popular emotions. The rules laid down by Pope Bene- 
lict IV remain, in the formal scholastic diction of three centuries 
go, a model of scientific caution, and Fr. Siwek’s discussion is 
1one the worse for being carried out within the rules of the game 
s laid down by his ecclesiastical authorities. And, rightly, he 
joes not make it his business to pronounce upon the extent to 
which moral censure should be attached to what he clearly regards 
yartly as the outcome of a remarkable but not unique type of 
rysteria, and partly as maintained by witting and unwitting 
jeception over many years. But neither Theresa’s family nor the 
yood but gullible parish priest shew up at all well in the story. 
Crucial evidence has again and again been distorted or suppressed, 
ind it is impossible not to be sorry for Theresa herself, thrust into 
, dangerous and spiritually useless prominence, and left without 
suidance or spiritual help. It was no sceptical critic but a friendly 
and sympathetic visiting archbishop who said that she should, for 
her own good, be placed in a convent and that her parish priest 
should be moved to another sphere. 

Perhaps the most interesting point of all is the light thrown by 
1 study of this kind upon the genesis and irrational autonomy of 
beliefs, and the immense difficulty of relating belief to evidence in 
the popular mind. Students of paranormal phenomena are famil- 
iar enough with the problem. It is one that deserves full study, 
but it is extremely unlikely that the man who carries that study out 
to its rigorous conclusions will convince anybody, even himself, in 
matters where emotion of any kind is involved. 
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Nevertheless the Roman Church comes with real credit out of an 


investigation such as this book presents. 
L. W. GRENSTED 


En Los Limrres DE LA Psicotocia. By J. Ricardo Musso. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Periplo, 1954. 331 pp. Illus. 

Dr Musso is a young writer on economics and sociology and in 
this treatise he has examined thoroughly the evidence for pst 
phenomena and has added accounts of recent experiments in 
Argentina. He helped to found the Instituto Argentino de 
Parapsicologia in Buenos Aires whose principles have been adopted 
by the Sociedad Uruguaya de Investigaciones Parapsicoldgicas in 
Montevideo. 

The title may be translated ‘On the Frontiers of Psychology’ and 
it was the study of psychology which led Dr Musso to investigate 
paranormal cognition. He explains in the preface that as there 
was no adequate book on the subject in Spanish he felt this to be 
a cultural deficit and was thus impelled to write this book, not to 
convert people, but to acquaint them with the facts and allow them 
to judge for themselves. He has also given two papers on the 
subject before the Argentine Congress of Psychology in 1954 
which have been published under the title of A Brief Introduction 
to Parapsychology. 

The author begins with a historical survey of psychical research, 
showing how the investigations have gradually adopted more 
scientific methods. He goes on to give particulars of experiments 
in Argentina with such sensitives as Dr Ronald W. who got 25 
Zener Cards right out of 25 under most rigorous conditions. As 
his wife, Elvira Musso, possesses pst faculties, he has been led to 
attempt an analysis of the stages of paranormal cognition (as 
Graham Wallas formulated the stages of thought) and he calls 
these (1) Apprehension, (2) Information and (3) Interpretation, 
and has a good deal to say about them throughout the book. 

After a thorough examination of the evidence for psi in the Old 
World and the New, he devotes 60 pages to the latest research in 
physics, biology, and psychology and he states that there is 
nothing theoretically impossible in the paranormal evidence 
though much of it has been conditioned by orthodox beliefs and 
habits. He makes an appeal to scientists not only to concern 
themselves with the phenomena of the sensory world, but to bring 
into orderly form all the evidence for the extra-sensorial. This 
cannot be done simply by direct inference but needs a painful 
process of reasoning to produce the adequate conceptual structure. 
Past syntheses have tended to rationalise existing systems after 
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the manner of subjects under hypnotic suggestion : scientists will 
have to face formidable systems of belief free of all prejudices 
either spiritual or materialistic and avoid mere rationalisation of 
their preconceptions. Rather than form too easy a theory, they 
should suspend judgment. 

The author next examines the theories of paranormality which 
have so far been advanced and finds them inadequate. It is not a 
‘sixth sense’, nor is it ‘perception’, it is more akin to ‘memory’. 
He wishes to avoid theories which are mere verbal play devoid of 
real meaning, but hopes that by a deep study of psychological 
phenomena and the help of electrical apparatus some verifiable 
theory may be discovered which will account for all the diverse 
evidence for ESP and PK. Recent experiments, by proving the 
existence of a psychic side to human nature, have lifted science out 
of a materialistic rut and he considers that on this new scientific 
basis a new ethic may be built, which will be more in accordance 
with modern thought. ¥ 

Appendices are added which give a brief account of the classic 
examples of psi behaviour, in addition to those already discussed— 
Home, Ossowiecki, Kahn, Palladino, Schneider, Kluski, Fortuny, 
Geley, Osty, Rhine, Tyrrell, Carington, Soal, and many others 
besides those in Argentina—Dr Ronald W., Iris Cazaux, C. 
Castiglioni, E. Musso, and others. The author does not neces- 
sarily accept all these instances, but emphasises that we are still 
in the dark and therefore must not readily reject them. 

This is a very thought-provoking book based on a wide study 
of psychology and parapsychology of which a large bibliography 
is quoted. 

M. T. HINDSON 


IMMORTALITY : THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE. By Alson J. Smith. 
New York, Prentice-Hall, 1954. 248 pp. $3.00. 

It was time that a book should be written by a believer in the 
Christian doctrine of immortality who was well acquainted with 
the literature of psychical research, setting out the bearing of 
psychical research, both qualitative and quantitive, on that 
doctrine. Such is the book now under review. The reader should 
not be misled into underestimating the time and thought Mr 
Alson Smith has given to the study of his subject by the ultra- 
popular style of the Chapter headings, ‘The Spectral Census’, 
‘Mind under the Microscope’, etc. Given a background of solid 
knowledge, there is much to be said for presenting a matter of such 
universal importance in a way that will appeal to a wide public. 

In the first five chapters Mr Alson Smith marshals the qualita- 
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tive evidence for survival: apparitions of the living and dead, 
mediumship, automatic writing, book tests. In the main he meets 
with success the inevitable difficulty of establishing a general 
proposition by a few representative cases selected from a great 
mass of published material. Where, however, space limits the 
number to be used, it is particularly important to see that every 
case chosen is of high evidential standing. The safest course is 
not to go outside the material published by the S.P.R. and the 
American and Boston Societies, and even so to discriminate 
between the good and the not quite so good cases. Evidence 
resting on the authority of ‘the late Dr Harry Price, of the Univer- 
sity of London’ (p. 34) simply weakens an argument, for which the 
author could, and does, quote material of much better quality. 

Nor would his argument have suffered if he had left out the 
Sally of the Beauchamp case. The opinion of some eminent 
psychologists of the last generation that she was a soul or spirit 
would not, I think, be endorsed by their successors. Let Sally 
rest content with the sort of immortality which grateful readers 
gladly accord to the great comic characters of drama and fiction. 

Chapter 6 entitled “The Time Frontier’ leads on to a discussion 
of precognition, the relevance of which to the problem of survival 
may reasonably be assumed. Might it not however be well to 
defer speculation as to whether precognition supports the argu- 
ment for survival, and if so, for what mode of survival, until we 
have much more evidence of it, and, still more, about it? On our 
present knowledge it seems rash to assume that an occasional 
percipient’s ability to guess correctly what card will be turned a 
second later is any guarantee of the eternal existence of the human 
race, or even of the successful percipient. 

It will be remembered that at the close of her long career in 
psychical research Mrs Sidgwick declared (Proc. 41, 26) that, 
while conclusive proof of survival was difficult to obtain, on the 
evidence before her she was a firm believer in survival: many 
experienced psychical researchers would say the like. But the 
difficulties of proving survival in some form are nothing to those of 
establishing immortality by ‘scientific facts’. The most conclusive 
evidence that one could conceive that Adam and Eve were still 
existing today as discarnate entities would be consistent with 
their extinction to-morrow. In the argument for immortality 
there must come a point when pedestrian facts, scientific or other, 
must be left behind for the more tenuous atmosphere of meta- 
physical and theological speculation. At these dizzy heights the 
general reader will gratefully welcome Mr Alson Smith’s guidance. 


W. H. S. 
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Tue JOURNAL OF ParapsycHoLocy. Vol. 18, No. 3, September 
1954. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press. $1.50. 

An article by Dr Gertrude Schmeidler describes experiments 
to determine the effect of attitudes towards the test on ESP scores. 
Amongst subjects somewhat (but not very) annoyed by the ESP 
test, she found a negative correlation between ESP score and 
extrapunitiveness (tendency to direct aggressiveness outwards) 
and a positive correlation with impunitiveness (tendency to avoid 
aggressiveness). 

Mitchell and Fisk summarise researches on clock cards already 
published in the Fournal of the S.P.R. Their evidence seems to 
indicate superior sensitiveness for the differential scoring tech- 
nique although they do not consider that this superiority is finally 
established. 

Rhine and Pratt give a useful summary of the Pearce-Pratt 
distance series of tests which is of importance both as the earliest 
test incorporating all the safeguards now regarded as necessary in 
a crucial test for the reality of ESP and also as the first satisfactory 
demonstration that increased distance between agent and_per- 
cipient may make no difference in rate of scoring. 

Greville discusses criticisms by Dr Robbins of the Walker- 
Greville methods of assessing the ‘reinforcement’ effect and con- 
cludes that the Walker-Greville method remains the best available 
mathematical device for dealing with this problem. 

Rhine’s editorial deals with the inter-relationships between psi- 
phenomena which give rational grounds for the acceptance of psi. 
He believes that the essential mystery of psi is the mystery of all 
mental life as such. 

There are reviews of the reprint of Tyrrell’s lecture on 
Apparitions and of Dr West’s book Psychical Research Today. 

R. H. THOULEsS 


Revur MErapsycuique. Nos. 29-30, May—August 1954. Paris, 
Institut Métapsychique International. 350 frs. 
_ The Institut Métapsychique is to be congratulated on devoting 
a double number of its review to papers presented to the First 
International Conference of Parapsychological Studies held in 
Utrecht in 1953. Introduced by an account of the nature and 
aims of parapsychology by Robert Amadou, reprinted from his 
recent book La Parapsychologie, the review contains twenty 
papers, six of which are by members of the S.P.R. who attended 
the Conference—Mr G. Spencer Brown, Dr E. J. Dingwall, 
Professor H. H. Price, Dr Louis Rose, Dr S. G. Soal, and Dr 


1 See p. 31 of this issue. 
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R. H. Thouless. A selection of papers presented to the psycho- 
analytical section of the Conference is promised for the next issue. 
Among books reviewed, English readers will be interested to find 
the new edition of the late G. N. M. Tyrrell’s Apparitions, Dr 
West’s Psychical Research Today, and Professor Flew’s A New 
Approach to Psychical Research. P 


CORRESPONDENCE 


An EXPERIMENT WITH RANDOM NUMBERS 


Sir,—I am delighted to see that someone else has thought it 
worth while to match some random numbers, It is also very 
proper that the new test has been made on the tables compiled by 
M. G. Kendall and B. Babington Smith. Some of my tests were 
made on the digits prepared by Sir R. A. Fisher, and the rest on 
those prepared by Mr Tippett, so when these are published we 
shall have matching data from the three most widely used random 
number tables. 

I suspect that we owe Mr Oram’s work (Jnl. S.P.R., 1954, 375 
369) partly to the delay in the publication of details of my own 
records. If so I should like to be the first to congratulate Mr Oram 
on his well-designed experiment, and on the rapidity with which 
he has made his data publicly available. It is unfortunate that, 
like Coover, he appears to have missed one of the main features of 
his results. 

Writing of the Duke PK test data, J. G. Pratt (F. Parapsychol., 
1949, 13, 11) said that ‘Because of the declines both down and 
across the page, the greatest difference in scoring was expected on 
the upper-left to lower-right diagonal. Accordingly, this differ- 
ence was the one always evaluated in the QD analysis’. On p. 12 
in the same paper he gives the ranking order of the four quarters 
of the page in the recorded PK experiments, from highest to 
lowest scoring sections, as follows. 


1. Upper left. 
2. Lower left. 
3. Upper right. 
4. Lower right. 


In the matching scores given by Mr Oram it is impossible to 
know the exact dividing line across the page, but by missing out 
rank 3 we can make an approximation. In the combined scores 
of Series A and B together we find deviations from the mean 
expectation in the four divisions as follows. 
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Upper left, + 
Lower left, + 
Upper right, 
. Lower right, — 121 

“hus the ranking of the quarters by scoring tendencies is exactly 
imilar to that which was found in the Duke University PK data. 
“his in itself is remarkable, since the probability of its occurring 
yy chance is 1/P,=1/24. But the result is even more remarkable 
f we follow the practice established for the PK data and test the 
ignificance of the difference between the scores in the upper left 
nd lower right divisions. Here there is a drop in score of 213 in 
he expected direction, which gives a critical ratio of more than 
+58. The value of p for this critical ratio, using a single tail, is 
ess than 1/5,000. A QD test of series B alone gives an even more 
ignificant result. These results are in fact rather better (or worse) 
han any which I obtained from my own counts. What is more, 
ve know that much smaller critical ratios resulting from QD 
somparisons have been cited as good evidence for PK (e.g. 
VIcConnell, Utrecht Conference Report No. 7). Mr Oram’s 
-esults therefore hardly support his contention that ‘our statistical 
methods, when tried out in the absence of any possible influence 
from psi phenomena, do give reliable “chance” results’. 

Apart from its confirmation of my original suggestion, I should 
like to draw one further moral from Mr Oram’s interesting 
experiment. This moral lies in the striking illustration of how, 
without cheating, an experimenter can contrive, by the way he 
presents his data, to maximize or minimize the significance of any 
particular trend according to whether it suits his purpose or not. 
Mr Oram, who presumably did not wish to find significant declines, 
used a method of estimation which gave their significance at 
p =1/20, with the qualification that this might be a slight under- 
estimation. Had he been hoping to find the declines, it seems 
hardly likely that he would have missed the legitimate opportunity 
of increasing his estimate of their significance more than 250 times. 

Finally, a word about forthcoming explanations of Mr Oram’s 
data. Mr Oram himself denies the presence of ‘any possible influ- 
ence from psi phenomena’, but others may be less strong-minded. 
Those who have an emotional need of or are otherwise committed 
to an ESP-PK hypothesis might want to say that the columns 
giving rise to significant declines were selected in the right order 
by ESP; or, alternatively, that Mr Babington Smith’s original 
randomizing machine was influenced during the course of Mr 
Oram’s experiment by retroactive PK. Such hypotheses are not 
controverted by the data. Indeed, they cover the findings com- 
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pletely. But explanations of this kind are becoming increasingly 
complicated ; moreover, they stand in the way of the simpler 
alternatives which have now become plausible. 

G. SPENCER BROWN 
Christ Church, 
Oxford. ~ 


Sir,—I am most grateful to Mr Spencer Brown for letting me 
see his letter. In answering it, I must first refer to the background 
of my ‘Experiment with Random Numbers’. At the time when 
the experiment was planned, in February and March 1954, Mr 
Spencer Brown’s claims had been made generally available to 
members of the Society in three ways ; in July 1953 there was his 
article in Nature, from which J quoted a sentence in the introduc- 
tion to the report of my experiment, in February 1954 there was 
his broadcast talk, and shortly before that, in January, he had 
addressed the Society. A considerable part of Mr Spencer Brown’s 
address on that occasion was taken up by an attack on published 
random numbers and his main theme appeared to be based on the 
following argument : 


(i) published random numbers had been used in experiments 

in psychical research ; 

(ii) statistical tests of significance had been used in connection 
with those experiments ; 

(iii) the statistical tests depended for their validity on the 
randomness of the data ; 

(iv) published random numbers were not reliably random ; 

(v) therefore, by implication, the evidence produced by the 
experiments was in question. 


In spite of the obvious weaknesses in this argument, which have 
been dealt with by others, it was with the background of these 
attacks upon the significance of experiments in psychical research, 
and particularly with reference to the attacks on the random 
numbers, that I set out to conduct an experiment with a view to 
applying some tests of randomness to the random numbers in a 
well-known published set, on the lines indicated by Mr Spencer 
Brown in the passage quoted from his article in Nature. 


Now it is obvious that for such an exercise three essential 
elements are required : 


(i) an experimenter ; 
(ii) the random numbers to be tested ; 
(ili) an experimental design. 
40 
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The design is normally chosen by the experimenter and while 
there are a number of limiting factors there remain within these 
limits a great many possible designs from which one must be 
selected. (I am purposely leaving out of this analysis the model, 
as it is not involved in the argument that follows). 

When the experiment has been completed the results can be of 
several kinds ; for instance, they can reflect : 


(a) the nature of the random numbers ; 
(6) the nature of the experimental design ; 


(c) the result of selection by the experimenter (i.e., in effect, 
modifications to the design at the time of presenting the 
results). 


The influence of () and (c) is normally kept as small as possible 
because the very object of the exercise is in connection with (a). 
If it should so happen that one is dealing not with a sé¢t of random 
numbers or any other clear-cut object but with, for instance, a 
strange phenomenon that may well have invaded the field of (5), 
then the position becomes more difficult, but in the case of ‘An 
Experiment with Random Numbers’ this complication did not 
arise. 

In fairness to Mr Spencer Brown, the quotation with which I 
opened my report could have been taken equally well as posing a 
problem in category (b), but as he had so stressed the random 
nature of the random numbers I took that to be the subject for my 
experiment. 

If we ignore for now the possibility of undetected errors, a 
matter that was dealt with briefly in my report and is referred to 
again below, it seems clear that the total scores (5,029 and 4,735) 
and the score distributions are definitely in category (a). They 
were regarded as the focal point of the experiment. The ‘cumula- 
tive ¢ test’ belongs almost wholly to (a) ; the data were taken in 
book order but the experimental design included decisions as to 
the position of the 60 points in each series at which ¢ should be 
measured, introducing a slight touch of (b) but probably not of 
any importance. 

This was the limit of the results in the first draft of the report 
and it was at this stage that Dr Wassermann made reference to the 
experiment in a broadcast talk in August 1954. Subsequently I 
was pressed by one who had read the draft to extend the tests to 
cover the possibility of a decline effect, and this was done in 
September, just in time for the printers. 

Some declines were shown by the results, as tabulated in the 
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report, but it was suggested that they were probably not signi- 
ficant ; I had considered, briefly, the overall declines and those 
between column and row totals but had overlooked the very 
significant effect to which Mr Spencer Brown has now drawn my 
attention. As the QD figures are not directly available from the 
tables as published I have now prepared them, in two forms, for 
Series B, which is the more interesting set from this point of view : 


QUARTER DISTRIBUTIONS—SERIES B 


Record Sheet Order Book Order 
1254 1188 2442 1225 1217 2442 
1208 1085 2293 1179 1114 2293 
2462 2273 | 4735 2404 2331 4735 
1254 —1085 =169 1225 —IIlI4=III 
S.D 46°48 S.D. 46°48 
t 3°64 t 2°39 
p 1/7,340 p 1/118 


Note. The four quarters do not represent a simple time 
sequence ; the position is explained below. 


It should be noted that while a QD decline can represent a 
simple time sequence if there are just two columns on a record 
sheet, where there are four or more columns it becomes a selection 
of items depending wholly on the layout. To take the first and 
last quarters of the task presented in each of the Record Sheets of 
my experiment we should have to consider the first and fourth 
columns, and while they show a fairly substantial decline effect in 
Series B the highest and lowest scores were in the second and third 
columns. 

It seems to be clear from the figures set out above that the effect 
to which Mr Spencer Brown has referred arises mainly from the 
field of (5), the nature of the experimental design. Had I not (i) 
arranged the blocks in a particular order, other than the book 
order, the remarkable decline of 169 would presumably not have 
arisen, and had I not (ii) arranged to set out the data in columns in 
the way that was adopted, this particular pattern would not have 
come to light. 

In conclusion, whereas the declines obtained are very strange, 

J am wondering whether they are not of more importance in con- 
nection with the problem of the influence of (b) phenomena than 
as part of the study of the random numbers. Although I would 
like to try to track down the nature of the within-column declines — 
in my Record Sheets (within-block declines in the book) there is 
some question as to whether it will be worth while to spend the — 
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ne that this would entail. We need to know what value will 
me out of it beyond the satisfaction of our curiosity. I have not 
erlooked the possibility of undetected errors accounting for the 
fect but it seems most improbable that they could account for 
ore than a small part of the total declines. Mr Spencer Brown 
ay wish to follow the matter further but I am rather hoping, 
ticularly as his own researches will have progressed considerably 
ice he spoke to us a year ago, that he too may seek to turn his 
tention to the influence of (4) effects upon experimental results. 


A. T. ORAM 
irley, Surrey 


SERIALISM AND PRECOGNITION 


Sir,—This is tending to become a purely theoretical discussion. 
n these lines, it may go on for ever. 

Professor Hart, in criticising the idea of interventidn, uses an 
laginary case to illustrate his point; Mr Maunsell, making a 
nilar criticism, uses a decidely dubious one. This seems to 
nfirm my own view that cases of good evidential value which 
| against the theory are rare. 

In Professor Hart’s view, the future is completely fixed and 
tervention is impossible. In his hypothetical case, Brown might 
cognize the road intersection seen in his dream ; but he could 
t jam on the brakes, nor could the recognition affect his actions 
the slightest degree. I cannot find any real case like this, but I 
. find a number in which the subjects at least believe that they 
e effectively intervening. One or two were mentioned in my 
iginal paper ; but let me quote another (Proc., 11, 561). This 
4s an accident case, but it differs from Professor Hart’s in two 
portant points: it was a railway, not a road accident, and the 
terval between event and dream was only one day. There was 
erefore much less scope for alteration of the Time 1 future. 
he dreamer, Mr Skilton, was an engine-driver. His account 
ites : ‘Just then I heard the express whistle . . . I saw my dream 
an instant ... I took a red flag and ran out on the track and 
»pped the freight.’ Similar expressions occur in other cases. 
he subject dreams of some undesirable event ; recollecting his 
eam, he takes some action which was not foreshadowed in his 
eam ; the event dreamed of does not occur, but there is evidence 
show that it would have occurred if the action had not been 
ken. Professor Hart makes no attempt to explain cases of this 


SS 
Another point raised both by Professor Hart and Mr Maunsell 
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is the frequency of interventions. I must agree with the latter 
that Dunne’s use of the word is erratic. At one point, for instance, 
he says that the whole of An Experiment with Tume is an inter- 
vention, arising from his experience of precognitive dreams. This 
cannot be correct ; given the dreams, and Dunne’s turn of mind, 
the subsequent train of reasoning and the writing of the book 
follow automatically. His statement that every scientific experi- 
ment is an intervention is true only in its context, in which the 
experimenter is regarded as standing outside a system of natural 
events. 

My own opinion is that intervention is rare. This seems, on the 
whole, to be more consistent with the evidence than any other 
view. If intervention never occurs, then cases such as Skilton’s 
are very difficult to explain ; if it occurs commonly, then Professor 
Hart’s criticism applies, and precognition of events more than a 
day or two ahead would be impossible. 

Intervention occurs, on my hypothesis, in childhood, while the 
child’s character is being formed. But this process is usually 
thought to be complete by the age of seven or thereabouts. Now 
it must surely happen very commonly that a mother dreams about 
what she supposes to be the future career of a young child; and 
if many of such dreams turned out to be veridical, my hypothesis 
would be disproved. Are there any such veridical dreams on 
record? 

However rare intervention may be, its accumulated effects over 
a period of centuries would certainly make precognition imposs- 
ible. ‘This brings us to the case of Nostradamus. The example 
given by Mr Maunsell is not so striking as might be supposed ; 
the quatrain in which Varennes is mentioned ends with the line 


Esleu cap. cause tempeste, feu, sang, tranche. 


This requires a certain amount of interpretation before it can be 
made into ‘elected Capet’. But there is also a more general considera- 
tion: Nostradamus wrote 1,000 quatrains, and a correspondence of 
any one with events in any part of the world up to the present day 
is claimed as a fulfilment of prophecy. If I load a blunderbuss with 
1,000 shots, and go on shooting at everything in sight for 300 years, 
it is quite possible that I will hit something, without having any 
preternatural skill in markmanship. 

Mr Gregory (Journal, 37, 392) and Hr Slomann (37, 358) 
concern themselves with the physical aspects of Serialism. I am 
scarcely competent to deal with this, and can offer only a few 
scattered remarks. | 

Although it is unfortunately true that we have no absolute 
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easure of Time—no standard second which can be preserved 
_ archives along with the standard metre and kilogram—it can 
arcely be said that Time is defined by, e.g., the rotation, of the 
ith. We have other standards, such as the oscillation of a 
uartz crystal or the variations of binary stars. If we have three 
ich periodic movements, one can be used as a clock to time the 
ther two, and its irregularities will appear as fluctuations common 
them, and so can be detected and allowed for. We can thus, 
. principle, arrive at a close approximation to absolute Time, 
rovided that the three movements are really independent. 

We come next to the question of ‘the speed of the “‘now’’’. 
irst of all, it will be admitted that in everyday experience things 
appen ; we perceive events as occurring in succession. Secondly, 
model can be made in which the appearance of successive events 
, produced by the movement of some kind of field of view over a 
xed ‘substratum’. Examples are numerous ; one could take, for 
stance, a cinematograph film, in which the steady pragress of the 
Im through the ‘gate’ of the projector produces an illusion of all 
inds of movement on the screen ; or a gramophone, inwhich the 
scord moves steadily past the needle, producing a variety of 
scillatory movements which are heard as sound. (In these cases 
ne ‘field’ is fixed and the ‘substratum’ moves, but this is of no 
nportance theoretically.) Any such machine will serve quite well 
s a model to illustrate Dunne’s scheme. Their very existence 
, almost enough to refute the charge that the theory is ‘meaning- 
sss’, though of course they cannot prove that it is true. But 
st us go a little farther. 

If our whole experience of events is derived from watching a 
Im, we cannot tell when the projectionist is speeding up or slow- 
ag down. But we can at least say that what we see on the screen is 
either a single ‘still’ held on indefinitely, nor a confused blur 
aused by seeing all parts of the film at once. Without reference 
o any outside source of knowledge we can say that the speed of 
rojection is neither infinity nor zero, but must have some finite 
alue. By similar reasoning we can say that the speed of the ‘now’ 
nust have a finite value. We may further suppose, purely on the 
rinciple of the economy of hypotheses, that the speed is constant. 
ut we cannot measure it by any simple method. 

Hr Slomann’s argument (p. 360) is really a comparison of ‘Time 
with itself, and it is not surprising that he arrives at the con- 
lusion that the velocity of the ‘now’ is one minute per minute. 
This conclusion is true in a certain sense, as one might say that 
he rate of travel of the minute-hand of a clock is one minute (as 
narked on the clock-face) per minute (of real time). But it gives 
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us no fresh information. What we want to know is the length in 
millimetres of the marked ‘minute’ on the clock-face ; we can then 
tell how fast the tip of the hand is travelling. 

Dunne’s argument on this point is undoubtedly difficult for 
non-mathematicians like myself to follow; but the result has a 
certain elegance. The velocity of the ‘now’ must, one imagines, be 
something unique and extraordinary; and so is the velocity of 
light, with which he equates it. Moreover, if this is correct, the 
extension of the universe in the Time 1 dimension is of the same 
order as in the three dimensions of space, which again is artisti- 
cally pleasing. 

Any change in the velocity of the ‘now’ would, according to 
Dunne, cause a corresponding change in the velocity of light, and 
could thus be detected. 

In conclusion, I should like to clear up a point which might lead 
tomisunderstanding. Mr Gregory, after quoting (p. 393) asentence 
from my paper, goes on to say: ‘ While it is certainly true that 
“the idea of movement involves both space and time”’, it is clearly 
false to say “‘the space concerned is ordinary time” ’. This might 
lead a casual reader to suppose that I had made such a statement 
about movements in general. In the original context it was, I 
hope, clear that the movement in question was that of the ‘field’ 
along the ‘substratum’ in the Serialist hypothesis. In this case 
the dimension along which the field is moving is ordinary time, 
and it is clear, therefore, that the time in which the movement is 
occurring must be something different. 


Dublin. G. F. DaLTon 
[This discussion is now closed.—Ep.] 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESSES 
HELD BETWEEN THE Two WorLp Wars 


Sir,—At the Utrecht Conference of 1953 so ably organized by 
the Parapsychology Foundation of New York we were invited, as 
three of the persons taking part in that Conference who had also 
been associated with the series of International Congresses held 
between the two World Wars, to draw up a statement for publica- 
tion as to the important part played by these Congresses in laying 
the foundation for international co-operation in the study of para- 
normal phenomena. The first of these Congresses was held in 
Copenhagen in 1921 on the initiative of Mr Carl Vett. Sub- 
sequent Congresses were held at Warsaw in 1923, Paris 1927, 
Athens 1930, and Oslo 1935. 
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A considerable number of men and women distinguished in 
many branches of science and scholarship attended the Congresses 
and contributed papers to them. Discussion ranged over all the 
many branches of psychical research. A permanent Committee 
was set up consisting of Sir Oliver Lodge, Professor Charles 
Richet, Dr F. von Schrenck Notzing, and after the latter’s death, 
Professor Hans Driesch, with Mr Carl Vett as Organizing Secre- 
tary. National Committees were formed in a great number of 
countries for the purpose of scrutinising papers originating in those 
countries that it was proposed to read at the next Congress: the 
object of this was, so far as was practicable, to keep discussion on a 
high intellectual level. 

Now that, owing to the initiative and generosity of the Para- 
psychology Foundation, a successful start has been made in 
reviving international co-operation in this important field of study, 
after the interruption caused by the second World War, we should 
like to place on record the debt which we are sure parapsychologists 
all over the world would wish to acknowledge to Mr Carl Vett, of 
whose continued activity in this subject we are delighted to learn, 
and to the Societies in Denmark, Poland, France, Greece, and 
Norway for their charming hospitality. 


WILLIAM MACKENZIE 
(President of Warsaw Congress) 


W. H. SALTER 
(Copenhagen, Paris, Athens) 
Tu. WEREIDE 
(Copenhagen, Warsaw, Paris, Athens, Oslo) 


MYERS MEMORIAL LECTURE, 1955 


~ M. Gabriel Marcel, the distinguished French philosopher and 
dramatist, has accepted the Council’s invitation to deliver the 
twelfth Frederic W. H. Myers Memorial Lecture. M. Marcel, 
many of whose philosophical works and plays have been translated 
into English, gave the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Aberdeen in 1949-50 and 1950-1. He has for many years been 
interested in psychical research, and attended the conferences in 
- Utrecht (1953) and St Paul de Vence (1954) which were organized 
_ by the Parapsychology Foundation, New York. © 
_ The Myers Lecture will be given in London in the autumn, at 
a time and place to be announced later. 
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OBITUARY 
Sir LAWRENCE J. JONES 


Sir Lawrence Jones joined the Society in 1888, and was there- 
fore at the time of his death senior to all but a very few members. 
He contributed to early numbers of the Journal two spontaneous 
experiences, later reprinted in Proceedings. His principal personal 
interest, however, in psychical research was connected with his 
sittings with the non-professional medium, Miss K. Wingfield, 
whose mediumship is described by F. W. H. Myers in Proc. 8 and 
g, where she is called ‘Miss A.’. Sir Lawrence devoted a large 
part of his Presidential Address (Proc. 38) to an account of his 
own sittings with her, which convinced him of the reality of 
survival and communication. 

He was, however, aware of the need for caution in accepting 
mediumistic statements. In December 1900 Myers paid him a 
visit and told him that a medium in whom he put faith had 
assured him that he would die in February 1902, and had therefore 
more than twelve months of life. In these he planned to complete 
Human Personality, but he in fact died in January 1901, leaving 
the most important sections of the book incomplete. Richard 
Hodgson also was misled in the same way as to the length of life 
remaining to him. 

Sir Lawrence became a member of Council in 1904, and con- 
tinued to take an active part in the Council’s work-as long as his 
health permitted. He resigned in 1944. He was elected President 
for the years 1928 and 1929. No account of his long service to 
psychical research would be complete without mention of his 
geniality and courtesy, which won him universal respect and 
affection, and together with his dignified presence proved him to 
be exactly the President the Society needed during one of its most 
agitated periods. 


W.H.S. 
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